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THE HIGHEST LAW. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Jan. 27, 1868. 
HE natural course of things is for one 
generation to rise and culminate at the 
term of thirty or forty years, and then fall off 
into decay, gradually giving place to another 
generation, which rises and culminates and de- 
clines in the same mariner. Children follow 
parents ir that order, like the waves of the sea. 
Now it is evident if there is ever to be a man- 
ifestation of God’s life in man, so that the 
heavens shall take possession of the world, 
this course of things will have to be stopped, 
or in some way modified. A generation must 
come that will not grow old and finally leave 
the world. The Kingdom of Heaven cer- 
tainly is not conducted on this plan of suc- 
cessive generations. God does not fall away; 
the angels do not culminate and decline; the 
New Jerusalem is not under the law of old 
age and death. 


As spiritual astronomers, we must begin, 
then, to make our calculations about the con- 
junction of heaven and earth—when it will 
take place, and what phenomena will attend a 
node of that kind; what will be the motion of 
individuals and of generations, when the orbit 
and influence of heaven shall cut the orbit of 
this world, and mortals shall feel the disturb- 
ing influences of the immortals. 


In truth that conjunction has already taken 
place. It is not an event in the future. To 
find the node of heaven and earth, we must 
go back and study the generation with which 
Christ was connected. There heaven and 
earth did come into conjunction. Though 
Christ was crucified, he did not, like other 
men, pass away from the world. He re-ap- 
peared in three days; he continued to hold 
intercourse with his disciples for forty days; 
he sent a spirit by which he was present at 
the day of Pentecost, and all through the 
apostolic age he was recognized as the actual 
leader of the church. All that believed felt 
themselves in vital union with him. He ap- 
peared personally to Paul, and conducted him 
through all his career, managing the great 
campaign that he executed. We see him just 
before the destruction of Jerusalem issuing his 
commands and criticisms to all the churches 
of Asia, through John in the Apocalypse. 
Finally we know that immediately ‘after that 





event he came the second time in person, and 
that he has since ruled the nations and affected 
the whole course of history. He has not been 
a ghost, in the old sense of the word, since 
his disappearance from sight. His influence 
has been growing in the world from that time 
to this; and it is plain to those who study 
history that he has been the political manager 
of the world, as well as the head of the 
church. 


A contrast is presented in the book of He- 
brews between Christ and the old priesthood in 
this way: ‘‘ They truly were many priests, be- 
cause they were not suffered to continue by 
reason of death: but this man because he 
continueth ever, hath an unchangeable priest- 
hood.” He expressly gave the same un- 
changeable priesthood to his disciples; he 
appointed them to reign with him, not only in 
heaven but on earth. They were to rule all 
nations. So there is a generation that broke 
the old natural succession. We must not 
shrink from joining that generation, and con- 
sidering ourselves as in partnership with them, 
and ready to repeat that operation in some 
way, aud on advanced principles, carrying it 
as much further as they choose. I maintain 
that a scientific calculation of the past makes 
it rational to talk as we have done about 
never dying, and as though a kingdom were 
coming that is not going to submit to the old 
law of successive generations. We have a 
right to fook for new laws that shall supersede 
that law, and fulfill in some substantial way 
Christ’s saying, “‘ He that believeth, on me 
shall never die.” In some way he that be- 
lieveth on Christ shall have a continued career, 
and a personal interest in the affairs of this 
world that the common dead have not. And 
we must find out how to take that promise and 
avail ourselves. of it, and learn to join the eter- 
nal priesthood, and refuse to submit to the 
principle of natural succession. 


Peter says, ‘ All flesh is as grass, and the 
glory of man as the flower of grass. The grass 
withereth and the flower thereof falleth away.” 
But he denies that the children of God are in 
this category. Now if we acknowledge the 
law of growth, culmination and decay, as the 
great al!-controlling law that we live under, 
then we acknowledge ourselves to be nothing 
but grass. I don’t believe that that is the 
final theory of human existence. The grass- 
law has been broken, can be broken, and will 
be broken. 


I want to understand how far the heavenly 
has already invaded the earthly and displaced 
it.. Then I want to understand how much 








further it is going in the same direction, and 
to put myself at the disposai of God to carry 
out his utmost design. We need not make 
issue at present with the devil about our own 
generation; but let us clearly understand 
whether the Primitive Church had a different 
career from any other generation before or 
since. It is said of David, that “‘ after he had 
served his own generation, he fell asleep, and 
was laid unto his fathers, and saw corruption ;” 
and the understanding is thathe had no more to 
do with this world. But the Bible represents 
that it was not so with Christ; that after he 
had served his generation, he did not fall 
asleep, but kept awake and at work. The 
Bible represents, moreover, that those who be- 
lieved on him did the same. Now we will 
make issue on that. If we believe that, it is 
something very different from what the world 
generally believe. We will not build our 
faith on any new base, but on the base that 
the apostles and Primitive Church had. And 
it is not fanatical for us to try and join that 
church, and accept what they have done. It 
is not wild to believe that they did not die, in 
the common sense of the word, but have been 
at work, in the history of the world, from their 
own generation to this. 


I have no doubt that the truth I am trying 
to bring to view is expressed in Revelation, 
where it is said of those who had part in the 
first resurrection, “‘ They lived and reigned 
with Christ a thousand years ; but the rest of 
the dead lived not till the thousand years were 
finished.”” Here is a plain distinction be- 
tween a certain company of men and the rest 
of the world. We must learn to stand up with 
them against this great law of succession, 
and not admit that it is a permanent and uni- 
versal law for man. Either the New Testa. 
ment and Christianity go for nothing, or there 
is a law higher than the law of succession, and 
we may safely appeal to that highest law. 


SWEDENBORGIANA.—NO. 13. 
BY J. H. N. 


AMPHIBIOUS MORALITY. 


b eonain CHRIST was amphibious. He 
¢J lived in this world, and at the same time 
in the world of spirits. During his fast in the 
wilderness he evidently had open intercourse 
with angels and devils. The scene on the 
Mount of Transfiguration shows that he was 
familiar with the hadean heavens. He even 
introduced his disciples to the souls of depar- 
ted prophets. To Nicodemus he spoke of 
himself as “the Son of man- which is in 
heaven,” and professed to be able to tell him 
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of “heavenly things” as well as “ earthly 
things.” 

Living thus in two worlds, he propounded a 
scheme of sexual relations for each of them. 

His scheme for this world enforced the 
marriage-relation in its fullest rigor. Instead 
of relaxing the conjugal system which he 
found among the Jews, he insisted on a higher 
standard of faithfulness between man and 
wife. His word was, “ He that looketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath committed adul- 
tery ;—whosoever shall put away his wife, 
except it be for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery.” These are 
plain words, and Christ’s theory of sexual 
morality for this world cannot be misun- 
derstood. 

His scheme for the heavenly world is 
scarcely less simple and intelligible. He 
says, ‘* The children of this world marry and 
are given in marriage; but they that shall be 
accounted worthy to obtain that [other] world 
and the resurrection from the dead, neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as 
the angels of God.” His last prayer for his 
disciples that they “ all might be one,” and 
the Communism of the day of Pentecost, in- 
dicate what takes the place of marriage in the 
heavenly world. 


Thus Jesus Christ, standing in two worlds, 
assigned to them opposite sexual conditions ; 
and he reconciled those conditions in his own 
example, by abstaining during his earthly life 
from marriage on the one hand, and from ex- 
tra-matrimonial freedom with women on the 
other. ‘He made himself a eunuch for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake.” 

For a contrast with all this, turn now to 
Swedenborg. He too professed to be am- 
phibious. He says that he lived for twenty- 
six years in open intercourse with all the 
heavens and hells, conversing daily with an- 
gels, devils and the souls of the dead. Liv- 
ing thus in two worlds, he also propounded a 
scheme of sexual morality for each of them. 
Let us see how his theories compare with 
those of Christ. 

For this world his doctrine is, that “ the 
legitimate, just, and sufficient causes” of di- 
vorce and concubinage are very numerous. 
Fifty at least may be counted in the list given 
in the CrrcoLaR (Jan. 13, p. 346). Accord- 
ing to his code, a man may put away his wife 
and take a concubine, for scores of such causes 
as a bad breath or old age, as well as for 
fornication. Here certainly is the boldest pos- 
sible contradiction of Christ. 


Swedenborg’s scheme for the other world 
is, that marriage, substantially the same as ex- 
ists in this world, is the foundation of society 
in all the heavens. His saints and angels are 
all devoted husbands and wives. The mutual 
favoritism and exclusiveness of dualism, in- 
stead of being displaced by the magnanimous 
spirit of the heavenly world, is there perfected 
and perpetuated. He tells all about the court- 
ships and amorous ceremonies in vogue among 
heavenly lovers, and actually professes to have 





been present at their weddings. In short, 
marrying and giving in marriage is the princi- 
pal bliss of his heavens. Here, again, is im- 
pudent contradiction of Christ. 

The reader will notice, in passing, how com- 
pletely these specimens justify what I said in 
the last number about Swedenborg’s disrespect 
for the Bible, and his dishonesty in handling 
it. He is not dealing in these cases with the 
books that he excludes from “‘ the Word,”’ nor 
with the persons (such as David and Paul) 
whom he sends to hell ; but with the very cream 
that he skims from the New Testament—the 
Gospels ; and with Jesus Christ, whom he 
calls the only Jehovah. And his crime is not 
neglect, but point-blank contradiction. He 
quotes the words of Christ, and then, by the 
knavery of the internal sense, makes them mean 
exactly the reverse of what they say. Di- 
vorce allowed only for fornication, means, 
divorce allowed for fifty other reasons—any- 
thing that makes a wife disagreeable to her 
husband: and no marriage in heaven, means, 
nothing but marriage in heaven, world with- 
out end. 

But Swedenborg, in his scheme for this 
world, does not content himself with the largest 
liberty of divorce and concubinage for the mar- 
ried. He gives, as we have seen in a previous 
number (CrrcuLaR, Jan. 13. p. 845), a sup- 
plementary license of select fornication (euphu- 
istically called pellicacy), to the unmarried. 
And here arises a most complicated contrast 
between him and Jesus Christ. I can only 
hope to indicate briefly the elements from 
which the reader may calculate the details of 
this contrast, in his private reflections. 

No toleration of fornication can be found in 
Christ’s teachings, or in any part of the New 
Testament. Paul, in Christ’s spirit, prescribed 
marriage as the only refuge for those that 
“cannot contain.” Christ and Paul both 
abstained from marriage in deference to the 
superior claims of the heavenly life; but 
neither of them turned to fornication. Swe- 
denborg, like them, abstained from marriage ; 
though he taught, as they did not, that mar- 
riage is the glory of heaven, and ought there- 
fore to have given it the honor of his example. 
But he did not, like them, “ make himself a 
eunuch for the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” 
As he presctibed pellicacy for those who 
“cannot contain” and cannot conveniently 
marry, so we find that he availed himself of 
this refuge, in his own person. 

Mr. White cites the testimony of two wit- 
nesses, Tuxen and Robsahm, both intimates of 
Swedenborg, who separately alleged that at 
some period or periods of his career, he kept 
a mistress. One of them speaks of facts that 
occurred when Swedenborg was fifty years 
old; the other of what took place in his youth. 
Tuxen reports Swedenborg’s own confession ; 
Rebsahm says the facts he reports were “ well 
known.” White says, “there is fair cause 
for belief in both mistresses.” Swedenbor- 
gian reviewers, zealous for the vindication of 
their master, discredit these stories, but do 





not pretend that they can be disproved or are 
improbable ; and ask that they may be re- 
garded as, at mcst, reports of youthful indis- 
cretions, over which the mantle of charity 
should be reverently cast. 


Of course I cannot vouch for these stories ; © 
but I can affirm that there is in Swedenborg’s 
writings, no reason why they should not be 
true, but every reason why they should be. 
In his diaries and elsewhere, he confesses 
again and again that “his inclination for 
women was the strongest passion of his life ;’’ 
and in that character, remaining unmarried as 
he did, he was the very man for whom he pre- 
scribed pellicacy. Why should not the doctor 
take his own medicines ? 


I conclude, therefore, that Swedenborg, by 
example as well as by precept, added mistress- 
keeping to the largest liberty of divorce and 
concubinage, in his scheme of sexual morality 
for this world. 


But the most corrupt and corrupting feature 
of Swedenborg’s sexual morality, after all, is 
his theory of marriage in the other world. 
One might think at first view, that to carry the 
strict law of monogamy up into the highest 
heaven, must at least favor marriage and sex- 
ual purity on earth. But on close examina- 
tion, we find the reverse of this to be true, both 
in theory and in actual result. For observe : 


Swedenborg’s idea of marriage in heaven, 
though it follows the fashion of this world in 
prescribing strict dualism and exclusiveness, is 
yet entirely different from earthly marriage, in 
that it does not recognize any external con- 
tract, or any intervention of public law, as the 
essential sanctions of sexual connection, but 
makes matrimony altogether an affair of in- 
ternal affinities, discoverable only by the par- 
ties themselves, and to be ascertained by suc- 
cessive experiments. This, and a. good deal 
more, will be seen in the following extracts 
from * Conjugial Love.” 


A MODEL MATING ON EARTH. 


“The divine providence of the Lord is most 
particular and most universal concerning mar- 
riages and in marriages, because all the enjoy- 
ments of heaven stream forth from the enjoy- 
ments of conjugial love, as sweet waters from 
the stream of a fountain; and on this account. it 
is provided on earth that conjugial pairs be born, 
and these are continually educated, under the 
auspices of the Lord, for their several marriages, 
both the buy and the girl being ignorant of it; 
and after the completed time, then that mar- 
riageable virgin, and then that young man fit 
for nuptials, meet somewhere as if by fate, and 
see each other; and then, as from a certain in- 
stinct, they instantly know that they are part- 
ners, and, as if from a certain dictate within, 
think in themselves, the young man, that she is 
mine, and the virgin, that he is mine; and after 
this has been seated for some time in the minds 
of both, they deliberately speak to each other, 
and betroth themselves: it is said, as if from 
fate, instinct and dictate, and it is meant from 
divine providence.” 


EARTHLY MARRIAGES GENERALLY MISTAKES. 


“The conjunctions which are made on earth 
are seldom made from any internal] perception of 
love, but from an external perception which 
hides the internal; the external perception of 
love derives its cause and original from such 
things as are of the love of the world and of the 
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body ; of the love of the world are principally 
wealth and large possessions, and dignities and 
honors are of the love of the body: besides 
these, there are also various seductive allure- 
ments, such as beauty and an assumed decorum 
of manners, and sometimes also unchasteness ; 
moreover, matrimony is frequently contracted 
within the district, city or village, in which the 
parties were born, or dwell, where no chance is 
given, but one confined and limited to families 
which are known, and are of corresponding 
fortunes ; and hence it is, that marriages entered 
into in the world are for the most part external 
and not at the same time internal. 

MATINGS IN HEAVEN SETTLED BY EXPERIMENT. 


“ Two consorts most commonly meet after 
death, know each other, again consociate, and 
for some time live together; which takes place 
in the first state, thus whilst they are in exter- 
nals as in the world. There are two states into 
which man comes after death, an external and 
an internal; he comes first into his external, 
and afterwards into hts internal; and whilst 
they are in externals, one consort, if both are 
dead, meets, and knows the other, and if they 
have lived together in the world, they consociate 
again, and for some time live together; and 
when they are in this state, they do not know 
the inclinations of each to the other, because 
this conceals itself in the internals: but after- 
wards, when they come into their internal state, 
the inclination manifests itself, and if it be in 
concord and sympathy, they continue their con- 
jugial life, but if it be in discord and antipathy, 
they dissolve it. If the man has had many 
wives, he successively conjoins himself to them, 
whilst he is in the external state ; but when he 
enters the internal state, in which he preceives 
the inclinations of love, and what they are, he 
then either adopts one or leaves all, [and goes 
about trying others till he finds the right one,] 
for in the spiritual world, equally as in the nat- 
ural world, it is not permitted to any christian 
to take more than one wife, because this infests 
and profanes religion. It is the same with the 
woman who has had several husbands.” 


Now let the reader consider what must be 
the effect of these doctrines on the morality of 
this world. Itis an old saying that the heaven 
a man hopes for indicates the quality and 
drift of his present civilization. The tendency 
of all aspirations after celestial joys must 
be to bring as much as possible of heaven into 
this world. Indeed it is every man’s duty to 
cherish and follow this tendency, since we 
are taught to pray that God’s will may “be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” What 
then will be the practical earthly result of the 
Swedenborgian idea of heaven ? 

In the first place, a man who hopes for a 
heaven of matrimonial dualism, will certainly 
be on the alert to find his woman. Other 
heavens draw men away from special ties. 
The orthodox and Shakers wean their disciples 
from marriage favoritism by teaching that 
there is no sexin heaven. The O. C. does 
the same thing by teaching that there is no 
exclusive possession there. Even the Mor- 
mons moderate the intensity of earthly adhe- 
sions by proposing a heaven of polygamy, 
which is a dilution of matrimonial idolatry. 
But Swedenborg has the distinction of taking 
marriage, as itis, bodily into Paradise, and 
teaching men that the way to get to heaven is 
to love women just as they do now—only more 
uxoriousl y. 

But there is worse to come. Swedenborg 
tells those who have begun to yearn for their 
celestial mates, that the fashion in heaven is 


for each man to try one woman after another 
till he finds the right one. What can the 
yearners do better than to commence experi- 
menting in the same way while in the flesh ? 
If a man is married there is no certainty that 
he has got the right woman. Indeed the 
chances are against it; for, according to the 
above doctrines, very few earthly marriages 
prove to be genuine in the light of the other 
world. Yet it is all-important to a man’s 
happiness and welfare in this world, that he 
should be with his very soul-mate and none 
other. What better scheme could be devised 
to set men flirting from woman to woman, re- 
gardless of marriage and every thing else, ex- 
cept the illusions of amative affinities ? 

To sum up: Swedenborg’s scheme of mar- 
riage in heaven virtually dissolves most 
marriages in this world, and casts distrust on 
all of them. And at the same time it ties 
every man, as by decree of eternal fate, to one 
unknown woman, and makes it his first duty 
to roam and try, till he finds her. As if the 
earthly privileges of pellicacy and free di- 
vorce were not laxatives enough, all the incen- 
tives that flow from the hopes of heaven, are 
brought to bear to break up matrimonial fidel- 
ity, and send men wandering about the world, 
in licentious and heartless ‘ prospecting”’ for 
their other halves. —We shall see before I have 
done, that this is not a fancy picture, but a 
statement of the actual results of Swedenborg’s 
influence on multitudes in this country, at the 
present time. 


HOW I CAME TO BE HERE. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY R. 8.. DELATRE. 
NO. VI. 

BOUT the end of October, 1820, that is, three 
months after the day of my arrival from India, 
I stepped on board of a cutter at Southampton, 
accompanied by my brother and the person who had 
charge of us, en route for our destination in Brittany, 
intending first to make the island of Jersey, and 
proceed thence in some other craft to St. Malo, on 
the French coast. That night a storm arose and 
swept in across the channel with great rapidity. 
But some of us had to pay for it dearly. Little 
had we thought of what was in petto for us. 
How should a fellow expect to be sea-sick from cross- 
ing a mill-pond (so to speak), when he had just ac- 
complished the feat of a voyage around that African 
Cape in the depth of winter, without even dreaming 
of the like? I had stowed away a capital supper 
just before embarking (that savory tongue, how im- 
mortalized!), and to be unceremoniously aroused 
out of a sound sleep to part with it all (!) was utterly 
confounding. It being my first experience in that 
line, it is altogether beyond description. So much 
for the difference between ship and cutter. Another 
of those one-masted vessels took us from Jersey to 
St. Malo, a distance of forty-five miles. We had 
run about one hundred and forty miles in the storm. 
How soon you are known, if you happen to bea 
foreigner; especially so if a boy, for he acts himself 
out freely. My brother and I were soon dogged 
from one end of the town to the other. “ Chien 
Anglais” was all the hue and cry. Our attendant 
became very uneasy at length for the consequences, 
as we had no idea of tamely submitting to the insults 
that were showered upon us at all points. Nothing 
daunted, we were true to our colors and fired uway in 
John Bull fashion, thanks to our guardian’s tuition. 
Had we been there long enough there would have 
been some fisticuffing no doubt, for the feeling was 
intensely bitter. It has always been a wonder to 





me that our friends should have thought of sending 
us to that country at such a trying moment. The 





popular feeling was extremely embittered against 
everything English, while the enthusiasm for Na- 
poleon was by no means dead, you may be sure, 
though to all appearances a poor captive in hopeless 
exile. Accordingly, my experience during that fif- 
teen months, sojourn in a strange Jand, was the tough- 
est, perhaps, of any in my life. 

The college for which we were bound was in the 
heart of Brittany, at a place named Pontivy. We 
found it to be a wild-looking reigon, having ex- 
tensive heaths with few dwellings on them, and 
great forests, once the haunts of the mysterious 
druids, wherein still roamed the bloodthirsty and 
insatiable wolf, while here and there the ruins of 
some old castle were to be seen. Compare this with 
what we had just left behind in old Albion, and you 
may tell how we liked it. It was very dreary. 

But precisely in such a locality as this, lived the 
man who had been instrumental in bringing us to 
the country. He was an Irishman and a Roman 
Catholic, and what more natural than that he should 
think of bringing us into his fold, considering that 
we were children of an old friend of his? It was 
a son of his that brought us to the college. This old 
man had rented a chateau about five miles from the 
college, and had his family with him, which we some- 
times visited. It was very wolfy, bordering on the 
forest—a circumstance which tickled my imagination 
amazingly. That old moustoirlon was approached 
by a long avenue of lofty trees, which gave it a 
stately air; but it was a weird louking spot. The 
family at the chateau gave us a hearty welcome, 
and the children made our visit lively, not except- 
ing the eldest girl, who ran like a hare, and with 
whom we had many a sharply-contested race. 


But the old gentleman had a design upon me. 
His scheme, however, did not succeed. I had im- 
bibed too much of the protestant feeling, to succumb 
to the austere discipline of his church. I could not 
be prevailed upon to go to the confessional. I used 
to be half amused and half puzzled to see my fellow 
students return from that ordinance rubbing their 
hands in high glee, as if they had got quite a task 
off their minds. I accompanied my class to the col- 
lege chapel, which stood within our limits, and went 
through the usual ceremonies of kneeling, bowing, 
&c., but I had not understanding enough of the 
matter to get any harm from it. However, my En- 
glish guurdian had put me on the gui vive, so that I 
was not much open to the seductions of the system. 
This the old gentleman could not brook. ‘I well 
recollect that all my English friends had warned me 
strenuously against the Catholic church, and I look 
upon it as providential; for it is undeniable that 
among the unwary there is great seductive power in 
the Roman church. 

Pontivy was a small country town and the College 
Royale de Pontivy stood just outside. It had been 
projected by Bonaparte as a military institution, but 
was now, of course, in other hands; still the spirit 
of the pupils was deadly hostile to the Bourbon 
dynasty. There were about five hundred students, 
of various ages from ten to thirty, and the college 
had a great reputation for making good scholars. I 
had to strain every nerve to keep pace with the 
spirit of competition that prevailed. But it soon 
became intoxicating. I had to fight it out in some 
way with the French boys, and this was about as in- 
nocent a way asany. At the end of every week 
medals were awarded to the best composition, which 
were worn the whole of the next week by the happy 
winner. This he bore on his breast wherever he 
went, abroad or at home—a conspicuous object, of 
silver hue, suspended by a gaudy ribbon. Every 
one would look to see who was the lucky fellow. I 
was so much aroused by a spirit of both emulation 
and opposition, goaded as I was by French antago- 
nism, that I outstripped them all in my own class, 
at any rate; so that at the end of the year the prize 
fell to me as having carried the medal the oftenest. 
Nor need this be self-applause, for it is yet to be 
proved that they were not, all of them, a sorry set 
of blockheads. It was a very stirring occasion when 
the notables of the vicinity were present to distri- 
bute the prizes. On presenting the trophy they 
would embrace you, French fashion, by rubbing 
whiskers together; and in that they had the advan- 
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tage of me, decidedly. 
thorities, however, that there was fair play toward 
me in this respect. 1 must have buckled on my ar- 
mor with a will, for I had to compete with them in 
their own tongue, of which I knew next to nothing. 
But it was a capital training for the attention, and 
was certainly better than buffeting one another in- 
cessantly. The French are great at wrestling—and 
so was I—to which I owe my exemption from pugil- 
istic entertainments while there; for as soon as my 
companions discovered it, they were not quite so 
desirous to challenge me. 

The machinery of the establishment was regulated 
by a Proviseur and Censeur (Provider and Censor). 
Everything went like clockwork, commencing at 
early dawn—for even in winter we were aroused 
from our slumbers at five o'clock. Only two meals 
a day, but those were excellent. For breakfast we 
had a great chunk of bread with water for drink. 
But we were taught almost everything under the 
sun. There I took in hand the violinm—and I now 
wish I had followed it up in lieu of the flute. I com- 
menced drawing also. But after all, I was sent there 
chiefly “to get the French accent ;” and when I had 
been there long enough for that, and was in danger 
of losing the “ English accent,” I was removed; and 
a day of rejoicing it was when that removal was an- 
nounced. The excessive exultation of that moment 
was just the measure of the pressure I had been 
under during the whole fifteen months. I have 
nothing whatever against the place or its manage- 
ment. It was simply the intensely anti-British spirit 
exhibited by boys of my own age that oppressed me, 
while there was apparently none to help. Nay, 
even my tutor dealt with me most cruelly on one 
occasion, so much so that I have strong reasons for 
supposing that his treatment of me goaded him to 
repentance not long after, when he appeared to 
break down completely, and ended by treating me 
with marked and, I might say, embarrassing tender- 
ness during the rest of the term. 


My young friends must not imagine, however, 
that there was no offset to this rugged state of 
things. We had our pluy-ground, and we used it too. 
“ Goal,” or “ Prisoner’s Base,’ was a favorite game with 
my schoolmates. Sometimes several schools would 
unite and make fine sport: They had a singular and 
very effectual way of warming their feet in winter. 
A troop of them would form two opposing ranks, 
and ( moving to time), would charge together, sole to 
sole, along the whole line, and then retiring a step» 
keeping in line, would repeat the charge in quick 
succession, so that the stamping would sound some- 
thing like the approach of cavalry,and was quite 
imposing. By the way, a regiment of cavalry was 
stationed there affording fine opportunities for see- 
ing the charge. I had never seen a flake of snow. 
They fell thick and large for my especial benetit, it 
would seem. I wish I could describe to you my 
sensations at the first glance. Altogether that year 
of my transfer from India to Europe was the most 
eventful of my life, considering my age. 

Now, I think the providential interest of my mis- 
sion to that establishment was not so much to get 
the “ accent,” as it was to get “ backbone,” in view of 
the course laid out for me. I was naturally diffident, 
and certainly there could not have been a better 
place in the world for the cure of that complaint. 
And then I was entirely cut off from the false sym- 
pathies of friends, which might have hindered my 
becoming weaned from effeminating tropical influ- 
ences imbibed while in India. However, I do not 
look upon an early training in the East with an evil 
eye, for I think it tends to give pliancy to the char- 
acter as well as to the body, although it does impart 
something that has to be got rid of—Thus the mys- 
tery connected with that passage of my life is solved, 
and I bid adieu to Pontivy with the best of feelings. 


A friend in Westfield, Mass., sends us a present of 
a patent “Bread and Meat Slicer,” the invention of 
George D. Williams, of Chicopee. He will accept 
our hearty thanks. It is very convenient for cutting 
bread. The only fault we have heard found with it 
is that it slices so nicely, the one who uses it don’t 


It speaks well for the au- |, 


TEN WEEKS IN EUROPE. 
XII. 


Le closing these’ sketches of foreign travel, I. will 
give a brief resumé of those traits which im- 
pressed me either by their noteworthy merit, or as 
being in contrast with what we see at home. My 
opinions relate, of course, to the surfuce, and to the 
middle class of society such as the traveler sees, 
apart from the extremes both of poverty and wealth. 
HOUSES. 

The common dwellings are not attractive to the 
sight. Most of them, both in town and country, are 
old, and in many the windows are few and small. 
The more rustic are covered with thatch; others 
with reddish tiles, or shingles of earthenware, either 
of which gives the roof a thick, clumsy, appear- 
ance; and the chimneys are generally surmounted 
by rows of curious earthen pots. In passing through 
ap English town on the railway raised above the 
streets, you look down on a wilderness of dingy-red 
earthen roofs and chimney pots, breathing smoke. 
The shops and stores have Jess pretension than ours. 


DRESS. 


The people of Europe dress better than we do. 
Clothing is cheap, and on Sunday you find mechan- 
ics, clerks, railway men and working-men, able 
to put on a good fresh suit, for a walk or an 
excursion. There may be a stratum of poverty.that 
is precluded from this-rule, but I did not see it. As 
an instance of the cheapness of clothes in Europe, I 
bought a new, broadcloth coat in Lyons for $5,45 
(gold), replacing one, the mere making of which, cost 
six or eight dollars in this country. 


CLIMATE, 


I like the summer climate of England. | The days 
are long, and the sun mildly genial, making the tem- 
perature just right for out-door life, with woolen 
clothing on. A summer day among the daisies and 
hawthorn, with the lark singing overhead, or dip- 
ping daintily down, to balance himself on a wisp 
of grass (like our bobolink), is one of the unforgeta- 
ble enjoyments, which the tourist lays away in his 
memory of rural England. 


ANIMALS. 


England is the paradise of, domestic animals. I 
never saw such fat, pampered creatures as the Eng- 
lish sheep, browsing in grass almost up to their bel- 
lies. Their plump, round forms and white fleeces 
are as near as possible to the ideal of a sheep. The 
same fineness of form and condition is mainly true of 
the pigs, cattle and horses that I saw. 


CLEANLINESS. 


Mountainous countries, like Switzerland and Scot- 
land, make their people brave, hardy and pictur- 
esque, but not cleanly. A beautiful thing about the 
English is, their neatness of house and person. The 
side-walks are rarely spotted with saliva; the sta- 
tions never. It is said that an Englishman never 
spits. An English inn seldom offends by untidyness. 
However humble its pretensions otherwise, the 
broom and the scrubbing-cloth are kept in action. 
A good standard on this subject seems to prevail 
among all classes. The country here, is full of sweet 
summer scents, and the windows of the cottages are 
often made pleasant with flowers. 


BEHAVIOR. 

I saw in the English people none of the offensive 
John Bull-ism that is caricatured, but on the contrary, 
I every where remarked in their intercourse with 
each other, consideration, smoothness and respect. 
I saw only two personal altercations in Europe, and 
heard no profanity. Yet there are exceptions to the 
prevailing good manners, and when such exceptions 
occur they are peculiarly aggravating. One of the 
altercations above referred to was the case of a man 
in Southampton, whom I saw beat a woman, proba- 
bly his wife, in the street. The most offensive fellow- 
passenger I ever endured in the cars was a drunken 
boor on the Scottish border; and the most noted 
example of what Artemus Ward would call “ pure 
cussedness,” that I remember to have seen, was in a 
juvenile scamp on a Thames steamboat. While the 





Know when to stop. 


average standard of manners is perhaps better with 





our neighbors than with us, their occasional infrac- 
tions of it, I think, go far beyond us in outraging 
decency. 

VINEYARDS. 

In traveling through France, one is ready to think 
that more ground is given to vines and the produc- 
tion of wine, than to grain. But the vine districts, 
beautiful as they appear, are noted for the poverty of 
their people. Nature puts her penalty on those who 
prefer exhilaration to nourishment, and allow wine 
to usurp the place of bread. 


SCENERY. 

The Alps offer a new world to the vision and im- 
agination. I wonder now, as I recall those scenes, 
whether they were real, whether -those cloud-built 
battlements and diamond peaks are there yet. The 
charm of lake Leman, and the scenery on its shores, 
is indescribable. A mystical sense of the pictur- 
esque, and of being yourself a part of the picture, 
pervades the locality. Unwonted color in the water 
and the sky, and the play of light and shade on the 
inclosing mountains, fascinate the mind as by a co- 
lossal painting. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

Only a few hours journey separates England and 
France, yet on crossing the Channel and landing at 
Havre, what a transformation! It seems astonish- 
ishing that two people could have lived so near for 
ages, and yet have blended so little. Language, reli- 
gion, social customs, political ideas, mental and moral 
qualities, all are different. After seeing the elegance 
of open-air life in France, and the taste there applied 
to all matters of decoration and ornament, England, 
in these respects, appears clumsy and dowdy. Onthe 
other hand, in everything pertaining to home life and 
landscape art, the English are far ahead of the French. 
You find no boulevards in England, no homelike, 
natural, private lawns in France. The French shop- 
keeper and working-man in Lyons, has his shady 
promenade, and accompanying amusements near his 
door; the Manchester weavers on Sunday evening 
have nothing to do but to lounge about the bare 
pavement, and dangle their heels on the stone balus- 
trade in front of the Exchange. Then in politics, 
the Frenchman is the more democratic in feeling, 
but the Englishman is the truer friend of liberty. 
The English worship a lord, but they resent any in- 
fringement on their prescriptive, personal rights. 
The French cry out for liberty, equality and frater- 
nity; but provided tyranny offers them amusement 
and aggrandizes France, they will shrug, and eat the 
leek of personal abasement. Such is the difference. 
I judge there has been but little intercourse com- 
paratively, between the two nations. The common 
people of either do not trave] much, and hence they 
do not learn of each other. It is said, however, that 
the British excursionists who were drawn to the 
Exposition the last season, have returned dissatis- 
fied with English clumsiness, and demand a more 
liberal and progressive national taste. If the artistic 
taste of the French could be combined with the 
solidity of the English and the versatility of the 
Americans, what a product would be that! Com- 
munism must do it; we must get from all nations 
their best qualities and keep our own. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


Paris I compared to a soap-bubble: London to a 
cannon-ball. The one airy, buoyant, iridescent and 
unsubstantial ; the other, dingy, common-place, un- 
attractive, but of tremendous avoirdupois. The 
visitor will be amused for a week or fortnight at 
Paris; but he will form an attachment to London. 
With all its quaint, old-fashioned ways, he feels here a 
sense of power, of honest working energy, of rever- 
ence for truth and loyalty to duty, very different 
from the gay, pleasure-seeking element of the French 
capital. There is a trace of Puritanism in London, 
and its people have been foremost in maintaining 
popular liberty against the encroachments of the 
crown. “Good bye,” he will exclaim, as he leaves 
Euston Square, “to grand, rich, honest, overgrown, 
homely old London.” 

SOCIETY. 


There are so many workers in Europe that all 
functions are filled, and society moves almost without 
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ajar. Ispeak, of course, of those surface conve- 
niences which money can purchase and adjust. And 
the wonder to an American is, that in all the innu- 
merable gradations of service, the individual workers 
seem placid and content. There is no appearance of 
the jostling of one class by another, no uneasy 
scrambling to get into a better place; each one seems 
to respect his position, however humble, and to 
make the best thing of it he can. The man at Bir- 
mingham station, whose business is to strike the car 
wheels and see that they are sound, has his clean 
Sunday suit, and his boy-assistant, and goes about 
his business with a deliberate complacency, and con- 
scious dignity equal to that of a county judge. He 
is not tormented with diotrephian rivalry and un- 
rest, but being satisfied in his situation, or at least 
fixed in it, is at liberty to make his performance 
graceful, and fit himself perfecfly to it. 
STABILITY. 


From the English point of view, where every 
thing is so settled and change is made so slowly, 
American society looks confused, agitated, unformed, 
chaotic. The factthat it isa sea in motion, where 
novelties are allowed to develop, and every man’s 
thoughts may come to the surface, gives it a peculiar 
interest to all thinking Englishmen, who see in it the 
hope of progressive changes and demonstrations 
which they know are necessary, but which their fix- 
edness forbids them to make. 

TO CLOSE. 

Europe is the parent, America the child. Europe 
shows what man has been and done; America is 
the virgin field of the future, on which to show what 
he may become. Inthe coming days of unity, let 
us hope that Goat gifts to the New World may flow 
back upon the Old and renovate the soil from which 
we all had our birth. G. W. N. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM 0. C. 

....We are indebted to Judge Holmes of Morris- 
ville, for the gift of seven neatly bound volumes— 
five copies of the “ Patent Office Report” for 1864 
and 1865, and two copies of the “Report of the 
Department of Agriculture” for the same years. 

....Mr. Whitney has been experimenting in the 
kitchen the past week to ascertain the comparative 
expense of using Lehigh and Scranton coal, and 
gives the following figures: 

Améunt of Lehigh used in seven days, 1,575 Ibs. 


“ “ Scranton “ “ “ 1,645 “ 
Cost per day of Lehigh, 71 cts. 
- . Scranton, 59 “ 





Saving, by use of Scranton coal, perday 12 cts. 


Mr. Ackley has also been using the Scranton coal 
in the kitchen-range at W. P. and considers it prefer- 
able to Lehigh. 

WILLOW-PLACE. 

...-On the sixty-seventh page of the present vol- 
ume of the Scientific American isa question stated 
thus: “How many revolutions on its own axis will 
a wheel make in rolling once round a fixed wheel of 
the same dfameter?” As the question excited con- 
siderable interest among the men, and some of the 
women, it was proposed that it be discussed in the 
evening meeting. Accordingly, one enthusiast, with 
the black-board and a minute machine, proceeded to 
prove his own theory, which many thought “ as clear 
as mud.” Highly amusing discussions followed, in 
which no less than four machines were brought for- 
ward by as many different persons, to elucidate 
the question. 

FROM THE NEW YORK AGENCY. 
.. A Quartette of singers from O. C., are receiv- 
ing music lessons from a teacher in this city. 

...». Within the past three weeks a codperative 
movement has been started in this city, for the ben- 
efit of the working classes, called the Solidarity 
Pioneer Assoiciation. Its object is to buy goods for 
cash at the lowest prices, and sell the same at ten per 
cent advance. Their present head quarters is eighth 
Avenue, but it is their intention to establish Depots in 
vatious parts of the city. They haye published one 





number of a paper, called The Solsdarity, in which 
their principies are advocated. A French gentle- 
man, by the name of Isard, who is their Secretary 
pro tem. called at our Office last Monday to examine 
our manufactures, and to get information touching 
the head-quarters of trade in the city. 

NEW HAVEN. 

....-The winter course of lectures to Mechanics has 
commenced in the Hall of the Scientific School of 
Yale College. We have listened with pleasure to 
Prof. Norton on the Paris Exposition ; to Prof. Lyman 
on Meteors and the great Meteoric Showers; and to 
Prof. Brewer on Salt. The latter gentleman inter- 
spersed his learned discourse with sly touches of 
humor. Referring to the salt accumulations in Utah 
he said it is not certain that any wives there have 
followed the fate of Lot’s wife and been turned into 
pillars of salt, though such a circumstance might be 
inferred from the fact that Brigham so often takes a 
Sresh one. He also said that though many of us 
may never have visited a salt spring, a very large 
class of the population will become familiar in the 
course of the year with that saline stream called Salt 
River. 

WALLINGFORD. 


....An order for a thirdinvoice of the Trapper’s 
Guide has been received from Messrs. Triibner & Co. 
Booksellers, London. 


....We have had hired labor in remoter depart- 
ments, but never any in our kitchen, and never any 
in our printing-office. The printing-office is too 
good aschool to be given away. Our young people 
now for twenty years, one set after another, have 
taken their degree here as printers, and owe to their 
opportunity in the CrrcuLar office, not a little 
education. We could muster a corps of fifty type- 
setters for an emergency, with press-men in propor- 
tion, so that we shall not be obliged to hire when 
we come to print a daily. Reporting is another 
mental drill which takes the place of a good deal 
of schooling, in the Community. We have now 
in this family four young women who can follow a 
fast speaker, word for word. They are successors to 
others graduating from that service, and beginners 
are aiming for their place. Work in the printing- 
office and reporting are never the exclusive, all-day 
business of any one. They have their hours like a 
school, and the scholars are always changing. 


....-The subject of personal habits coming up in 
one of our criticisms, it was agreed to make them a 
target for a week. Sharp-shooters should have all 
the license it was posgible to give them. Manners in 
company were to be specially watched. Scratching 
the head, stroking the beard, Biting thumb-nails, tilt- 
ing chairs, and other such violations of good taste, 
were voted, immediately, as lawful marks for the 
shooters ; and at length we agreed, for the sake of the 
drill, that no one should put his hand to his head or 
face, in our meetings, during the week (except 
for the use of the pocket-handkerchief), under pen- 
alty of being pointed at and publicly called out. 
Our frequent meetings gave us chances enough to 
be on exhibition, and on these occasions some of the 
fun-loving girls made the most of their opportuni- 
ties. Not unfrequently one of them would startle a 
person in the opposite corner, by calling his atten- 
tion to some forfeiture of the rules, then forgetfully 
drawing her hand across her face, transfer to herself 
the laugh intended for her neighbor ; and so it would 
go. Any little misdemeanor was sure to be caught 
at by some one on the alert, your name Called out, and 
the talk going on for 2 moment interrupted; then if 
you were disconcerted you. were quite certain to 
hide your face in your hands, thereby causing a re- 
iteration of your name, and a holding of your trans- 
gression still longer before the gazing company. 
There was too much good-naturt to give or take 
offence, and mirthfulness prevailed over mortifica- 
tion. It was quite marvellous to notice the subtlety 
of habit, and the effort it requires to correct one’s 
self of some little peculiarity of manner, acquired, 
no one knows how. 

....Saturday nights generally bring us some of the 
family from New Haven, and frequently one or two 
of the Agency friends. Sunday is a day of reunion. 





The noon-meeting is occasionally edified by the 
presence of a much-loved visitor -from Prospect, Mr. 
Andrew Smith. When J. H. N. first preached the 
doctrine of Salvation from Sin, in 1834, being then a 
licentiate of the Theological seminary in New Haven, 
the churches in all this region were convicted of the 
trath, and not a small minority, in many of them, 
came out and confessed the new faith. In Prospect, 
thirty members of the Congregational church, headed 
by their minister, embraced Perfectionism. But when 
persecution came, the mass fell away. Of all the 
converts in Prospect, Mr. Smith only remains to tell 
the story. His faithfulness is all the more conspicu- 
ous. There is a whole church in him. The reci- 
procities between him and this family will always be 
one of the pleasant memories of our situation here. 
Every summer he sends us word when the huckle- 
berries are ripe, and expects great loads of us will 
come up there to be conducted by him to the jungles, 
where the berries are the thickest, then coming 
from the pastures, jaded and hungry, to. partake of 
the bounties of his house, afterwards to be packed 
off with berries and blessings, for « merry ride home. 
Winters we go sleigh-riding there sometimes, and al- 
ways find the warmth of his welcome, the brightness 
of his fires and the cheer of his table, in exhilara- 
ting contrast with the dreariness outside. Prospect 
is perched on the top of the mountain ridge which 
abuts on the Sound, at whatis called West Rock—an 
Alpine village, we were about to say, but more prop- 
erly, a genuine Puritan location. Mr. Smith has 
always been a hearty supporter of the CrrcuLar, 
often saying, when he much exceeds our nominal 
terms, “ O well, you have a great mapy subscribers 
that don’t pay.” 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY—1867. 


HE annyal financial statement of the O. 
C. and its branches, recently published 
in the CIRCULAR, showed a net gain at Oneida 
and Willow Place of $28,850.85, and a deficit 
at the New York, New Haven and Walling- 
ford branches of $7,434.83, leaving a balance 
of profit to the Community industry on the 
whole, of $21,416.02. The deficit here and 
at New Haven, is 5,192.29, being about the 
same as was noted last vear, and is aceounted 
for by the expenses of printing and education 
sustained by these branches. The actual cost 
of publishing the CrrcuLar for a year, exclu- 
sive of editorial work, is over $3,000. In 
the educational line there have graduated 
during the pAst year two young men from the 
Medical Department of Yale College, and 
we have now three students in the Scientific 
School of that institution. 


The principal items of expense-accoynt in 
the Wallingford branch (including also those 


of New Haven, which are incorporated in our 
bills), are 
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The intricacy of our accounts makes it diffi- 
cult to state at present the exact total expense 
of this family ; but from the above figures, it 
appears that the bare items of food and 
clothing, without the cost of preparation, 
amount to $7,079.36 for the year. This sum, 
divided by 50, the average number at Wal- 
lingford and New Haven, gives $141.58 per 
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individual, per year, or $2.72 each per week. 
The principal income of the Wallingford 
Family has been— 


From Farm and Strawberries,........ $4,623 54 

Job printing, including work for other 
COMIIOD, «550s nid 0600 84 0 0b 1,833 71 
Receipts for the CURCULAR,........... 627 43 
$7,084 68 


As our job-printing department has steadily 
increased, and has proved to be a decided 
convenience to the business men of this vicinity, 
it will probably not be disturbed by the con- 
templated removal of the CrrcuLar to Oneida, 
but will remain here as before. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A GOOD IDEA. 


New York , Jan. 22, 1868. 

DEAR CrrcuLaR:—I have just read the talk by 
J. H. N., entitled “Normal Miracles,” and the closing 
paragraphs suggested to me this: 

We call painting a fine art, because it disposes 
color and form in such a way as to please the eye; 
music a fine art, because it disposes sound in such a 
way as to please the ear. Now why is not cooking 
a fine art, since its object is to dispose food in such a 
way as to please the palate? To introduce the 
word of God as the “ bread of life,” it seems to me 
raises eating and fasting out of the category of sen- 
suality and legality, and gives them a place among 
the fine arts. Yours, J. B. H. 


A TOBACCO VICTIM. 


New York, Jan. 21, 1868, 

Epiror oF CrrcuLar :—A few days since a gen- 
tleman called at our office to pay a bill. He had the 
inevitable cigar in his mouth. Afler transacting his 
business, he turned to me and asked what reasons 
the O. C. had for abandoning the use of tobacco; 
and then proceeded to give his experience, which is 
that of an inveterate smoker. Six or seven cigars 
by day, and seven well-filled meerschaums during the 
evening, make up his daily routine. He said he had 
never dreamed this habit was injuring his heaith 
until quite recently. The first indications of it were 
a disturbance of the stomach, followed by some 
vomitings. And even then, he did not attribute the 
cause to the use of tobacco, but to a liberal diet.. §o 
he fasted from food ; but no relief resulted from it. 
Then it occuréd to him to try going without tobacco. 
This he did for four cays, and experienced immediate 
relief. Then he commenced smoking again, and with 
it commenced the difficulty in his, stomach. He 
broke off the second time, and the second time got 
relief. “Thus,” said he, “I went on abstaining for 
several days, and with good effect, until to-day, 
when, meeting with some old associates, I was in- 
duced to try a cigar—and the consequence is, that I 
feel that same old difficulty in here,” placing his 
hand on his stomach. 

This recital, uttered with evident seriousness, was 
really touching, and I could not but tell the man 
with what excellent results the O. C. had abandoned 
“the weed.” Furthermore, I seemed to comprehend 
the terrible strength of this tobacco principality, 
which, to-day, is more oppressive to the American 
people than was ever African slavery. H. W. B. 





CLEANING OUT. 
New York, Jan. 27, 1868. 

DeEAR CIRCULAR :—A city editor, once famous for 
his connection with the Brook Farm Association, 
and for his eloquent advocacy of Fourierism and 
Swedenborgianism, gives the O. C. a back-handed 
blow, in a late paper. He has received an anony- 
mous circular, probably from the young man alluded 
to in the Black-Mail articles, charging us with“ licen- 
tiousness,” “ spiritual tyranny,” &c., and calling on all 
good men to unite in “ cleaning out the Community.” 
T confess I was surprised and somewhat indignant, 
that the editor above referred to, who claims to be of 
the progressive class, should lend himself to the ser- 





vice of such a nameless guerilla, by echoing his 
charges. 

But good nature has prevailed, and I am disposed 
to take things quietly. Individuals, families, parties, 
sects and nations, have their troubles and enemies, 
and why should the O. C. be exempt? The millen- 
nium has notcome. The devil and his scamps have 
not yet been cast into outer darkness; and until that 
good time arrives, there will be a great deal of 
crying “ stop thief,” and many times the guilty party 
will make the greatest outcry. 

Well, we accept the situation and will make the 
best of it. We are not going to hide, nor seek dark- 
ness. We feel safest in the light, and if there is 
“spiritual tyranny” and all that sort of thing among 
us, we trust it will be found to be such as is consis- 
tent with the best standards of morality and intelli- 
gence. We expect and wish to be tried by the high- 
est civilization. : 

Things are sadly wrong—no mistake about that— 
as the pages of any of our city papers will witness; 
and something or somebody does need cleaning out, 
Almost every one is in for it. The North is trying 
to elean out the South, the South to clean out the 
North. Congress wants to clean out Andrew John- 
son, and the President cleaned out Stanton, as he 
thought, though he did not stay out. The Republicans 
verily thought they ad cleaned out the Democrats, 
and now the Democrats are up again in great acti- 
vity, declaring that they are bound to clean out the 
Republicans. 

The O.C. have also taken a hand in ‘this work; but 
unlike the others, their zeal has worked at home, and 
I trust, with some success. We have sought toclean 
out from our own characters all bad habits of sin and 
selfishness; and in the process have had to clean out 
some scamps who had gained entrance among us; 
and one or two of these apostates have been loudest 
in the cry, “ Let us clean out the Community.” 

We hope this work will go on until the supreme 
evil doer is found and © cleaned out.” Then we 
shall have peace and joy in this world. 

E. H. H. 


[ We have seen the anonymous circular above re- 
ferred to. A friendly newspaper editor who had no 
use for it, sent us his copy. It is evidently the pro- 
duction of the young man who lately attempted to 
collect nine thousand dollars for his wages while in 
the Community. He expresses himself as under 
great concern of mind about the young women he 
left behind. The circular pays us the following ex- 
traordinary compliment :—* The Oneida Community 
is among the most spiritual and social [probably 
meaning sociable] despotisms of this nineteenth cen- 
tury.”(!) And yet it urges every body to persecute us, 
and first of all recommends the “virtuous dodge” of 
the New York merchant who refused to sell us 
hardware. We hope it will do good. 

—Ep. Cr. ] 


LETTER FROM A PARSON. 


Jan. 27. 1868. 
EpiTrors OR EDITRESsEs OF THE CrrcuLAR:—I 
really do not know whether I should write Miss or 
Mrs. as I learn from the CrrcuLar that you are all 
married and yet all unmarried. I confess that this 
problem of “ complex marriage,” as you call it, has 
puzzled me not a little, setting at naught my mathe- 
matical capabilities. So faras I can understand it, 
it means that each of you is the wife, and yet not 
the wife, of each and every man in the Community ; 
that you are at liberty to cohabit with each and 
every one of them, and that by so doing you do not 
violate any rule of morality. Mr. Noyes calls it 
a “perpetual courtship.” And therein consists as 
he thinks, its superiority over legal. marriage; as, 
according to his view of the matter the period of 
courtship is far happier than any period of married 
life. He makes ifout not only a perpetual court- 
ship, but at the same time a perpetual honey-moon. 
Just think of being courted by fifty or a hundred 
men at once! Could you possibly bear up under the 
surfeit of sweet things said to you? We may admit 
with Mr. Noyes, that, in married life, connubial joys 
become stale. But what of the other side? what of 
a never-ending courtship? It strikes me that a man 
and woman condemned to say sweet things to one 








another a whole life long, would never need an emetic. 
Besides, they would never know how sweet it is to 
kiss again after a little quarrel. Who would not 
grow sick of perpetual sunshine ? 

Do not think that I have the least disposition to 
misjudge, or condemn you. “ Every tub must stand 
on its own bottom.” I believe that every one should 
have the liberty of seeking happiness in any way 
that does not injure one’s self or others. Liberality 
of opinion is my motto. I may differ widely from 
you, and yet with high respect for your motives. 
I believe in the philosophy of the old Indian who 
thought it better that all men should not think alike ; 
“ for,” said he, “if they all thought asI do, they would 
all want my squaw.” We do not differ in our belief, 
although I might not honestly be able to give the 
same reason for it. , 

But this is not exattly what I was going to write 
about. I took up my pen to say that I am glad that 
you admit into the columns of the CrrcULAR some 
queer things calculated to amuse as well as to instruct. 
The more ridiculous perhaps, the more laughable. 
I believe with Beecher, that it does good sometimes, 
to make people laugh, even on Sunday. When a man 
gets melancholy brooding over the multitude of evils 
that surround him, a hearty laugh often sets all right 
again, starting him ahead in the path of duty. Does 
not a good side-shaking laugh help digestion? If 
not, then that man was a blockhead who got up the 
wise saying “laugh and grow fat.” 


Not long since, somebody got up early in the morn- 
ing and wrote an article for the CrrcuLAR and 
called himself “Sunrise.” Asking pardon of my 
good friend “ Sunrise,” I could not help calling to 
mind the man who tied the wing’ of a goose to his 
back and called himself an angel. But never mind; 
“Jet your light shine before men,” even though ( after 
reading this) you may have to lament that though 
“light has come into the world the darkness compre- 
hendeth it not.” 

“Sunrise” is very clever in getting up a “ formula” 
and will, I presume, be very good natured, should 
people be somewhat amused at his conclusions 
drawn from it. He insists that nature should have 
fair play. All right! But in order to “give nature 
fair play” one must neither cough, nor sneeze, nor 
blow one’s nose! Is not this drawing conclusions to 
a pretty fine point ? 

His theory seems to be very nearly this: The 
devil gets up the symptoms of disease, or the disease 
itself, and we must fight against the devil, and not 
against nature. His arguinent is in substante this: 
When the devil gets up a “ tickling” in the nose or 
in the throat, we must neither sneeze, blow the nose, 
nor cough ; for by so doing, we aid the devil and 
fight against nature. We admit cheerfully that the 
zeal of “Sunrise” for reform is worthy of re- 
spectful consideration, but when he comes to talk 
about “joining an anti-pocket-handkerchief society,” 
it seems like pushing radicalism to the height of ab- 
surdity. Onhis “assumed basis of fact,” he says, 
“ the reasoning is clear that all such discharges as 
coughing, clearing the throat, blowing the nose, and 
diarrhea, should be restrained.” 


You might as well undertake to restrain a thun- 
der-bolt, as to restrain coughing or sneezing under 
certain circumstances. Besides, a cough is aiding 
nature and not opposing her. And as to “ blow- 
ing the nose,” every one to his taste, as the boy 
thought, who, when the contents of his nasal organ 
wouldrun down his upper lip, used his tongue as a 
conductor to guide it into his mouth. That boy of 
some ten or twelve years, was the only member of 
an “ anti-pocket-handkerchief society ” that I ever 
had the honor of coming in contact with. This was 
during my school-teaching days, in one of the district 
schools of Connecticut. He believed in “ giving 
nature fair play.” And if he had ever known what 
a pocket-handkerchief was, 1am bound to say that 
he thought too much of his principles, ever to use 
one. “Dirty, ragged, idle, and yet, a perfect model 
member of an anti-pocket-handkerchief society. 
Although he illustrated fully, the aptness and truth 
of the idea of the poet, that, 


Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do, 


this, to the shame of many teetotalers, he held 
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most sacred. .. He was never known to blow his nose. 
He was up to every kind of mischief, Satanically 
suggested, or otherwise ; and let no opportunity slip 
of showing his skill in the performance of it. In 
school or out, it was all the same. One moment 
pouring sand down the boys’ backs, the next splash- 
ing dirty water over the dresses of the girls. No 
amount of scolding or of punishment ever seemed to 
do him any good. He was truly like the “ wild 
ass’s colt,” determined to “give nature fair play.” 

In a conversation, his mother said, “Tom 
was always so full of the Old Scratch that I 
could never do any thing with him.” And as she 
had seven others younger than himself, she was fain 
to let nature have herown way with him. She 
was one of those good-natured, easy women, re- 
markable for their prolific tendencies, who believe 
Malthus to be 2 humbug, and “ Male Continence” 
to be an artifice of Satan to counteract the Divine 
command to “multiply and replenish the earth.” 

Our grandmothers were healthy, robust, active 
women, who thought it no great hardship to give 
birth to, and bring up, ten or twelve children, never 
once dreaming of abortion or of “ male continence.” 
But fashions change. The women of our day are 
unlike the women of our fathers. Whose example 
it would be most safe to follow, is a question which 
must be left for each one to settle for himself. You 
women of the Community are certainly to be com- 
mended in one thing; dnd that is, your indepen- 
dence of fashion in the matter of short dresses and 
short hair. Although I may differ with you in many 
important things, I must still say, God bless you and 
lead you into all goodness and truth. 

But what became of mischievous Tom, nature’s 
adopted son? He grew up to be-a man in spite of 
those unpropitious early propensities of his boyhood ; 
and in our late struggle for freedom, was a brave 
officer under General Grant; and occasionally was 
found blowing his nose and smoking his cigar. 

With all due respect for “Sunrise” and his “ for- 
mula,” I remain, Yours, &c., ' 

Farr Puay. 

[So “Tom” came out well at last, and it remains 
an open question whether his success was not due 
to. the early abstinence from pocket-handkerchiet-ism 
which our other correspondent advocates. 

—Eb. Cr.] 


TOBACCOLOGY. 


THE last number of the Atlantic Monthly hasa 

good article by Mr. Parton, on the question— Does 
it pay tosmoke? He proves that it does not pay, with 
logic and eloquence that is very edifying. The only 
fault we find with him is that in his list of literary 
men who have helped to uphold the tyranny of to- 
bacco, he does not mention the writer who has 
done most to make smoking popular in this country, 
viz., Bayard Taylor. The whole article pays for 
reading, but we make some extracts which deserve 
to be read twice: 

Smoking is a barbarism. This is the main 
argument against what is termed moderate 
smoking. There is something in the practice 
that allies a man with barbarians, and con- 
stantly tends to make him think and talk like a 
barbarian. ee 

Smoking lures and detains men from the so- 
ciety of ladies. This herding of men into clubs, 
these dinners to which men only are invited, 
the late sitting at the table after the ladies have 
withdrawn, the gathering of male guests into 
a smoking-room, apart from the ladies of the 
party—is not the cigar chiefly responsible for 
these atrocities? Men are not society ; women 
are not society ; society is the mingling of the 
two sexes in such a way that each restrains and 
inspires the other.. That community is already 
far gone in degeneracy in which men prefer to 
band together by themselves, in which men do 
not crave the society of ladies, and value it as 
the chief charm of existence. “What is the 
real attraction of these gorgeous establish- 
ments?” I askec, the other evening, of an ac- 
quaintance who was about to enter one of the 
new club-houses on Fifth’ Aveune. His reply 
was: “No women can enter them! Once 





within these sacred walls, we are safe from 
everything that wears a petticoat!” Are we 
getting te be Turks? The Turks shut women 
in; we shut them out. The Turks build 
harems for their women; but we find it neces- 
sary to abandon to women our abodes, and con- 
struct harems for ourselves. 

Humiliating as the truth is, it must be con- 
fessed, tobacco is woman’s rival, her successful 
rival. It is the cigar and the pipe (it used to 
be wine and punch) that enable men to endure 
one another through the whole of a long eve- 
ning. Remove from every club-house all the 
means of intoxication—i. e. all the wine and 
tobacco—and seven out of every ten of them 
would cease to exist in one year. Men would 
come together for a few evenings, as usual, talk 
over the evening papers, yawn and go away, 
perhaps go home—a place which our confirmed 
clubbists only know as a convenience for sleep- 
ing and breakfasting.  * . 

One of the subtle mysterious effects of tobacco 
upon “the male of our species” is to disenchant 
him with regard to the female. It makes us 
read the poem entitled Woman as though it 
were only a piece of prose. It takes off the 
edge of virility. If it does not make a man less 
masculine; it keeps his masculinity in a state 
of partial torpor, which causes him to look upon 
women, not indeed without a certain curiosity, 
but without enthusiasm, without romantic ele- 
vation of mind, without any feeling of awe and 
veneration for the august Mothers of our race. 

* * * * * 

And this is the true reason why almost every 
lady of spirit is the irreconcilable foe of tobacco. 
It is not merely that she dislikes the stale odor 
of the smoke in her curtains, nor merely that 
her quick eye discerns its hostility tu health 
and life. These things would make her disap- 
prove the weed. But instinct causes her dimly 
to perceive that this ridiculous brown leaf is the 
rival of her sex. Women do not disapprove 
their rivals; they hate them. * ve rs 

As all the virtues are akin, and give loyal aid 
to one another, so are all the vices in alliance, 
and® play into one another’s hands. Many a 
smoker will discover, when at last he breaks 
the bond of his servitude, that his pipe, trifling 
a matter as it may seem to him now, was really 
the power that kept down his whole nature, and 
vulgarized his whole existence. In many in- 
stances the single act of self-control involved in 
giving up the habit would necessitate and in- 
clude a complete regeneration, first physical, 
then moral. ° * “ ¥ 

The vast majority of smokers—seven out of 
every ten, at least—can, without the least dan- 
ger or much inconvenience, cease smoking at 
once, totally and forever. I managed it in this 
way : whenever my time came to smoke, which 
was four times a day, I drank a good stiff glass of 
whiskey and water. This I did for two days. On 
the third day, I drank three times, and on the 
fourth twice. For about a week after, I drank a 
little whiskey once a day, whenever the desire 
to smoke became dangerous, generally after 
breakfast. Before one bottle of Bourbon had 
been imbibed, I had forgotten both the pipe and 
the liquor, and have never since had an uncom- 
fortable desire to indulge in either. Yet I had 
been a smoker for thirty years. As I havenow 
given a trial to both sides of the question, I beg 
respectfully to assure the brotherhood of smok- 
ers that it does not pay tosmoke. It really 
does not. Ican work better and longer than 
before. Ihave less headache. I have a better 
opinion of myself. [enjoy exercise more, and 
step out much more vigorously. My room is 
cleaner. The bad air of our theatres and other 
public places disgusts and infuriates me more, 
but exhausts me less. I think I am rather bet- 
ter tempered, as well as more cheerful and satis 
fied. lLendure the inevitable ills of life with 
more fortitude, ané look forward more hopefully 
to the coming years. It did not pay to smoke, 
but, most decidedly, it pays to stop smoking. 


Hoping that this raid of the Atlantic may be the 
beginning of a revolution, we haye immediately set 





about getting our regiment ready for the field. The 
leading men of the O. C., at the beginning, were 
smokers and chewers, and tobacco had a strong hold 
of the whole Community. But about fifteen years 
ago we started a revolt against it and “cleaned it 
out.” Our success, and the comfort that has come 
of it, keep us in ripe readiness to enlist for the 
war against tobacco, whenever it shall come—as come 
it will, sooner or later. We have invited our vete- 
rans to tell their experience in tobacco-slavery; and 
shall continue the series begun below, as long as 
good stories come. 


TOBACCO EXPERIENCE. 
NO. I. 


M* father always chewed in the daytime and 
4 smoked evenings. My mother took snuff dur- 
ing my early years, but set a good example after- 
wards, of breaking away from this habit. A cousin 
older than myself, with whom I worked and slept all 
through my boyhood, was a steady chewer. My 
associates and room-mates, at an academy which I 
attended when I was eleven or twelve years old, 
thought it smart to take snuff and smoke, and I 
learned of them to enjoy a Jittle excitement in these 
ways. But my grandmother with whom I boarded, 
(good soul!) reprimanded me faithfully, for drinking 
too much tea, and for carrying a snuff-box, and for 
a season I was frightened back into steady habits. 
But my turn of slavery came at last. I took to 
chewing in earnest while at home, probably in my 
thirteenth year. “The woman gave me of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, and I did eat.” This was 
the way it came about. In vacations, pleasant as home 
was, I had hard work to kill time. “What to do” 
was a distressing problem; and once when I was 
complaining of this vacuum to my mother, she sug. 
gested, not exactly in the way of advice, but rather 
as a sagacious reflection, that tobacco was what I 
needed. I took the hint, and found something to do. 
I remember well the very place out in a lane be- 
tween the house and the barn, where I tried my first 
chew. It made me very sick. Dizzy and trembling, 
I ejected it, and almost renounced the attempt to find 
comfort in this terrible way. But I did not vomit. 
This rather elated me. I soon felt all right again, 
and was ready for another chew. After a few trials 
my stomach and nerves submitted to their new mas- 
ter, and I entered on a life of slavery which lasted, 
with some brief intermissions, til! my forty-second 
year, when Communism set me free. VETERAN. 


TOBACCO ITEMS. 
Indian Influence.—Hepworth Dixon, in his “New 
America,” made a great deal of the theory that the 
Indian life which had first possession of this country 
has affected the spirit and manners of the present 
people. © He insinuated, if we mistake not, that the 
O. C. was magnetized and partly shaped by the de- 
funct tribe on whose land it settled. It occurs to us 
that he smoked when he wasat Oneida. This barbar- 
ism certainly came from the Indians. The reaction, 
then, of Indian life, on civilization, was not confined 
to this country, but has extended to the best nations 
and highest classes of Europe. The O. C., from its 
home on the Indian lands, invites Hepworth to help 
them “clean out” the Indian spirit and Indian man- 
ners, by a crusade against tobacco. 


Swedenborg a Snuffer—We have often wondered 
whether the “illustrious Swede” might not have 
used tobacco or opium, and so have prepared his 
brain for his revelations. At length Mr. White re- 
solves our doubt. He says ( Vol. II, p. 578): 

“Swedenborg took snuff profusely and carelessly- 
strewing it over his papers and the carpet. 
uscripts bear its traces to this day. His carpet set 
those sneezing who shook it. One Sunday he de- 
sired to have it taken up and beaten. Shearsmith 
objected— better wait till to-morrow.’ ‘Dat be 
good! Dat be good!’ was his answer.” 


His man 





Tue Times correspondent at Vienna reports that 
a new creed is spreading fast in Hungary, but does 
not very clearly describe its tenets. Its followers 
call themselves Nazaren*s, appoint no priests, refuse 
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to baptize their children, swear no oaths, reject the 
sacramental theory of marriage, and are accused, 
apparently, of upholding a community of women. 
This is uncertain, and the sect are said to resemble 
the Quakers, leading orderly, sober, and industrious 
lives, forming strictly united communities, but 
keeping themselves and their proceedings carefully 
from the public. The name of the founder is not 
known, but the sect spreads rapidly among the poor, 
and acts, it is understood, upon some communistic 
idea. Its probable origin is the teaching of some 
Americanized German familiar with Moravian ideas, 
but the members are generally purely Magyars. 
—Chicago Tribune. 





SPRING. 
O fragrant Spring! I know you bring 
Earth’s tender flowers; 
Their sunny smile shall long beguile 
Our summer hours. 


You bring again the April rain 
When smiles and tear 

Shall give earth’s face the fleeting grace 
Of childhood’s years. 


But more than these, O, bid each breeze 
Bring faith and love! 

No flowers more fair could angels bear 
From fields above. 


Then when with song the days are long 
In fields of June, 
Strong hearts shall raise sweet hymns of praise 


To Nature’s tune. 
G. N. M. 

Errata.—By an unaccountable jumble of the facts 
of one year with a statement relating to three years, 
our item of vital statistics, last week, committed the 
enormity of introducing upon the stage three imagi- 
nary children, while a corresponding number of adult 
new members were left out in the cold. The total 
increase was rightly stated, viz. at fourteen; but in- 
stead of this number being made up of new members 
nine, and births five, the total should have been 

New members added during the year, P 12 

Births, 2 


Total 14. 

Also, in the date prefixed to the “ Home-Talk” in 
the last two numbers of the CrrcuLar, for 1867, read 
1868. 


The Brooklyn Zagle, thus refers to the malicious 
circular mentioned on another -page : 

The parties who are warring against the Oneida 
Community have issued an anonymous circular, 
making an inflammable appeal to the public, which 
they send us with a request to publish. These peo- 
ple appear to be ashamed of the business they are 
engaged in, as well they might be when they seek 
to invoke mob violence: and withhold their names. 
If the members of the Oneida Community violate 
any law, these self-constituted champions of virtue 
should do their duty as citizens and complain of 
them. If the Community are offending no law, but 
simply contravene the current taste and customs of 
society, the best way for those who object to their 
mode of life, is to let the Communists severely alone, 
persecution will only strengthen them. 

The Utica WHeruld copies the Fagle’s remarks. 
All wise editors are likely to throw an anonymous 
cal' for persecution into the waste-basket. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue Second Advent Journals still reiterate their 
well-worn fext—“ The time is short.” 

A ScLavonic Congress was summoned to meet at 
St. Petersburgh on the 17th of January. 

At a recent celebration in Lucknow, India, four 
hundred elephants formed part of the procession. 

Tue Catholic Bishop of Three Rivers, Canada, is 
making efforts to recruit men for the Papal Zouaves. 

QUEEN Victoria, who a year or two since pub- 
lished a biography of her late husband, Prince Albert, 





has just published another work, entitled ‘“‘ Leaves 
from the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands.” 


Tue South Carolina Convention, which met in 
Charleston on Tuesday last, consists of one hundred 
and sixteen members, of whom sixty-three, or more 
than half, are negroes. 

NEARLY 100,000 of the Feejee Islanders have each 
been furnished with a copy of the Scriptures.  40- 
000 are regularly instructed in the schools. The 
churches contains 17,000 members and 1,000 native 
catechists. 


It is reported that the British Government denies 
having ordered the arrest of George Francis Train. 
The responsibility of the affair rests with the au- 
thorities of Cork. Meanwhile Train is said to be 
lecturing to crowded houses in Cork. 

Tue Union Pacific Railroad is now completed, and 
accepted by the Government, to the 540th mile-post 
west from Omaha. The 540th mile-post is seven 
thousand five hundred and twenty-five feet above 
tide water, and is the highest point the road will 
reach in crossing the Rocky Mountains. 


Tue first prize for historical painting at the Brit- 
ish Royal Academy, was taken by Miss Louisa Starr, 
for her picture of “ David showing the head of Go- 
liath to Saui.” Miss Starr is only twenty years of 
age, and is the daughter of Henry Starr, once a resi- 
dent of New York, and founder of the” European 
Express. 

AN art exhibition will soon be opened at Utica, 
New York. Such exhibitions have become an- 
nual events in that city. The citizens of the place 
are interested in art, and through one of their num- 
ber obtain from the artists of the country a col- 
lection of pictures which is exhibited in a gallery 
built for the purpose. The artists are subjected to 
no expense or risk in the affair. About two hundred 
pictures are in preparation for the exhibition this 
winter. 

PLEASANT winter weather is reported in Florida. 
A correspondent of the Evening Post writing from 
Jacksonville, under date of January 15th, says: “ At 
Jacksonville there have been but few frosts, and these 
notsevere. At Fernandina, on Amelia Island, there 
has been but a single frost, which left hardly a mark 
on the tenderest vegetation. Christmas week was too 
warm for fire, cven in the evenings. Pea vines are 
covered at once with flowers and peas fit for cooking. 
Even the tomato vines of last season are not killed. 
Cabbages in the gardens are growing, and with them 
lettuce, radishes, turnips and other hardy vegetables. 
Delicate flowers, like the wood-violet, the spiderwort 
and the yellow honeysuckle, bloom in the woods and 
swamps. The woods are almost as green as the 
banks of the Hudson in June. It is in the fields and 
open grounds that we see the signs of winter. The 
vast reedy marshes, which stretch for miles along 
the seacoast, are as brown as wheat stubble in Sep- 
tember or a prairie in November. If you part the 
reeds you find many green leaves next to the ground, 
but to those. who see them from a passing vessel they 
are as dead as autumn leaves. The cotton fields 
show scarcely any signs of life, the green leaves 
being small and hidden by the dead stalks of larger 
weeds and of the cotton plant.” 

Considerable attention is being turned toward 
Florida as a reigon for fruit-growing and horticul- 
tural operations. Oranges, peaches, grapes and other 
fruits, sweet potatoes and garden vegetables grow in 
perfection. Not only Florida but the greater part 
of the South is undoubtedly a fine region for fruit- 
growing, and this business, combined with fruit-pre- 
serving, is one of the industries the South needs to 
receive and foster. Less attention to corn and cotton, 
and more to fruits and the arts of growing and 
preserving them, would greatly contribute to the de- 
velopment of the best resources of the country, the 
improvement of the people’s diet, and would react 
in civilizing and refining influences generally. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

0. W. 8. D., N. C—We cannot spare you a copy 
of the Berean, nor can we inform you to whom you 
can apply for one. The periodical you refer to is 
published by Messrs, Colton & Co., New York. 





Aunouncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228-acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circuax, — 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 385 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 


Number 


p SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Comprex Mar- 
g14GE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after suffi. 
cient acquaintance ; but not on meie application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible til! 
new Communities are formed. ° 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELING-+BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive pric« 
list sent on application, ; 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Also, Jellies of the Barberry, Currant, Blackber, 
ry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Currant. 
N. B. As we are unable to keep up with the demand for these 
goods,persons desiring a full assortment, should order a year 
in advance. First come, first served. Descriptive price-list 
sent on application. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 
Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works): 


also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 885 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 835 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a ‘bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be a on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expressage, &c. In some cares 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community. Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10- - 
price 75cents. Vurious stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Boox or Tne Onetpa Community; with a Sketch of ite 
Founder. and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $8.50 per 
dozen. ; : 

SALvaTION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
fle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue TRAPPER’s Guips; A Manuai of Instructions for Capturin 
Awe cee | animals ; by 8. Newhouse. Secondedition ; wit 
new.Natratives and Illustrations. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. : 

Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. ALet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cte. per doz. 

Back Votumes or THe “CircuLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for gale at this office.] 

Mesers. Trusyer & Company, Book eellere, Paternoster Row 
London, have our Hanp-Boox oF THe OxEIpA Community, and the 
Traprer’s Guipe for sale. They will receive subscriptions for 
the Crgcuiar, and orders for our other publicationg, 


